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ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN ANTIQUITY. 


BY E. DOUGLAS VAN BUREN. 


THE archaeologist is usually considered to be a product of 
rather recent growth, called into being by the ever increasing 
interest in the material remains left to us by earlier civilisa- 
tions. Historians and classical scholars have been always 
with us, in larger or fewer numbers ; but the archaeologist 
was a man who, not satisfied with knowledge gained from 
books, went forth to examine for himself these meagre 
vestiges of former ages, or even to uncover forgotten ruins 
and re-evoke, at least to the eye of faith, some faint sem- 
blance of past splendour. At one time he was popularly 
supposed to be a dry-as-dust student, a visionary whose 
mind had been slightly affected by long poring over moulder- 
ing relics. But more recently something of the glamour 
and thrilling interest of the study have made themselves 
felt; the romantic story of Schliemann’s discoveries at 
Troy and Mycenae stirred even those who were not classical 
scholars, and we have all witnessed the fervour of excite- 
ment aroused by the spectacular opening of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. 

But in reality he is no creation of modern times; the 
archaeologists among the Humanists gave themselves up 
with wholehearted zeal to the pursuit of their chosen 
branch of study, and were able to communicate their 
enthusiasm to those around them. Students of Roman 
antiquities will recall the vivid contemporary accounts of 
the discovery of a maiden’s tomb on the Via Appia in 
A.D. 1485.1! Antonio di Vaschi writes in his diary (f. 48) : 

1 R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, pp. 295-301. 
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“To-day, April 19th, 1485, the news came to Rome that a 
body buried a thousand years ago had been found... 
near the Casale Rotondo. ... The said body is intact, the 
hair is long and thick . . . the teeth are white and perfect, 
the flesh and tongue retain their natural colour.” To 
satisfy the demands of eager sightseers the Conservatori 
consented to remove the body to the Capitol, and we are 
told —‘‘ The whole of Rome, men and women to the 
number of 20,000, visited the marvel . . . that day.’ Another 
delightful story is that of the Abbé Capmartin de Chaupy, 
who rode forth over the Campagna to explore the ruins 
upon his faithful steed, a creature so imbued with his 
master’s love of knowledge that he would stop and paw 
the ground to call his rider’s attention to ancient remains 
which would otherwise have escaped his notice.” 

But we are concerned, not with these savants of a later 
day, but with those who followed this branch of learning 
at a much earlier period. 

One of the earliest archaeologists of whom we have any 
knowledge was a man who lived at Nippur in Babylonia 
in the sixth century B.c.* He was either a private collector 
or the curator of the University museum, for his collection 
was contained in a clay vessel found in a house adjoining 
the Library. He must have been a man of considerable 
learning, for he collected just such objects as a connoisseur 
would select nowadays,—choice specimens which illus- 
trated the history and antiquity of his country, or manners 
and customs in ancient times. To the modern scholar 
this collection has proved of immense benefit, for it has 
thrown much light on the history and topography of 
Babylonia, and has settled many doubtful chronological 
questions. 


?Capmartin de Chaupy, Découverte de la Maison de Campagne 
d'Horace, vol. i., (Rome, 1767), pp. xlv. et seg. ; Gaston Boissier, Nou- 
velles Promenades Archéologiques, (Paris, 1886), pp. 2 et seq. 

3 Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, pp. 517 et seg. : A. T. Clay, 
Records of the Past, vol. ii. (1903), p. 60. 
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The earliest object contained in the jar was a clay tablet 
of the time of Sargon I. of Agade (2650 B.c.), bearing his 
names and titles, many of which were hitherto unknown. 
Second in date is a black stone votive tablet of Ur-Engur 
(2400 B.c.) with the Sumerian inscription,—‘‘To Bêl, the 
King of the lands, his king Ur-Engur, the powerful cham- 
pion, King of Ur, King of Sumer and Akkad, has built the 
walls of Nippur.” This statement is confirmed by the 
fact that bricks stamped with his name and titles have 
been found in the lower courses of the walls at Nippur. 
Then there was a terracotta brick stamp of Bûr-Sin of Ur 
(about 2350 B.c.), the first stamp of this ruler excavated 
at Nippur. A well preserved tablet contained information 
as to the number of temples and shrines once existing in 
Nippur, and the names of the gods and goddesses worshipped 
therein. A couple of contract tablets of the years 1100 B.c. 
and 1095 B.c. furnish important chronological references 
as to the kings reigning at the period, and so, for the 
Assyrian period, do two tablets having to do with loans and 
payments of interest. Curious astronomical observations 
concerning Virgo and Scorpio were inscribed on another 
tablet, and, lastly, there is a section of the ground plan of 
the city of Nippur, made certain by the ideogram of “ the 
City of Bêl,” the synonym for Nippur, written in the middle 
of the fragment. 

Almost contemporary with the private scholar of Nippur 
was a man whose prominent position enabled him to 
indulge his archaeological tastes, and whose love of the 
subject had a repercussion on the history of his country. 
This was Nabonidus, King of Babylon (555-537 B.c.).4 
The strong ruler Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by less 
able men, and after a period of chaos the priests at last 


1R. W. Rogers, Hist. of Babylonia and Assyria, 6th ed. (New York 
and Cincinnati, 1915), vol. ii. pp. 550-75 ; L. W. King, Hist. of Babylon, 
(1915), pp. 281-4; H. R. Hall, The Anc. Hist. of the Near East, 5th 
ed. (1920), pp. 549 et seqg.; A. T. Clay, Light on the Old Testament from 
Babylon, pp. 30 et seq. 
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chose Nabonidus, the son, apparently, of a wealthy mer- 
chant, to occupy the throne, believing that. his peace-loving 
and scholarly temperament would make him a facile tool 
in their hands. He devoted himself passionately to restor- 
ing the ancient shrines of the gods which had fallen into 
decay, hoping thereby to bring about a great religious 
revival and a recrudescence of patriotic pride, and, incident- 
ally, to obtain the favour and protection of the gods in 
return for the devotion shown to them. His interest in 
archaeology induced him to make researches into the 
history of the temples which he restored ; and he insisted 
that the scribes and learned men of his day should study 
the evidence afforded by the inscriptions he discovered, 
and thus ascertain the dates of important events in the 
past and the order in which they occurred. Then, in his 
own inscriptions Nabonidus mentions the name of the 
royal founder of each temple and adds that he lived so and 
so many years before himself, the restorer of the shrine. 
Thus he conferred a great benefit upon later generations, 
and although fresh evidence has shown that his chronology 
was not always accurate, yet his investigations have been 
an immense assistance in furthering the researches of 
modern historians. 

His most important undertaking was the rebuilding of 
the temple of the sun-god Shamash in Sippar ; it had been 
restored forty-five years before by Nebuchadnezzar, but had 
already fallen into decay. Rassam discovered at Sippar 
a cylinder of Nabonidus, now in the British Museum, 
which tells the whole story.5 The god was first provided 
with a temporary home, and then every means was em- 
ployed by the zealous Nabonidus to unearth the foundation 
stone of the first builder, which had not been revealed by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The workmen dug and dug, but in 
vain; the king summoned to his council the elders, the 


5 B.M., 81-4-28, Nos. 3 and 4. Cf. Langdon, Neu Babylonische 
Ké6nigsinschriften, Nabonid No. 6, pp. 252-61. 
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Mathematicians, the wise men, the augurs of the great 
gods, and the indwellers in the temple, and fervid prayers 
were offered for its discovery. At last, at a depth of eighteen 
cubits, the ancient corner stone appeared, and upon it was 
an inscription of Naram-Sin ‘‘ which for 3200 years no 
previous king had seen.”  ‘‘ Then,” adds the king, “ my 
heart rejoiced, my face shone.” The stone was laid again, 
exactly upon the same spot, without diverging a fraction 
either to right or left, and above it arose the new temple 
more splendid than before. The god Shamash was led 
back into his dwelling with great rejoicings, and prayers 
were made to him begging him to protect one who had 
shown him such honour. 

Nabonidus next undertook the restoration of the temple 
of the goddess Anunit,® but this time the original founda- 
tion stone was not brought to light, and he contented 
himself with laying bare the corner stone of Shagarakti- 
Shuriash (1276-1264 B.c.), who had restored the sanctuary. 
Yet his inscription is historically important, for he also 
mentions Hammurabi and Burna-Buriash as amongst 
those earlier kings who had restored the temple of Shamash 
at Sippar. 

But he was much preoccupied by a dream which he had 
shortly after he came to the throne. To him in a vision 
appeared the great gods Marduk and Sin, and the former 
spake and said,—‘‘ Nabonidus, King of Babylon, with thy 
horses and wagons, bring bricks, build E-kal-khul [the 
house of joys], and let Sin, the great lord, have his dwelling 
therein.” Nabonidus feared greatly and made answer,— 
“The temple, which thou hast commanded me to build, 
the Median hordes surround it, and strong are his forces.” 
But Marduk comforted him: ‘‘The Median hordes, of 
which thou speakest, they, their country, and the kings 
their allies, are no more.” This temple of Sin was situated 

e Clay cylinder, B.M.K. 1688, transl. by Langdon, op. cit, Nabonid 
No. 4, pp. 242-51. 
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in the ancient city of Harran, and was the most holy 
shrine in all the northern region, but the country had been 
overrun by the Medes and the temple destroyed. Never- 
theless, even the words of the god could not quite reassure 
the king, and he hesitated and delayed until his conscience 
became too clamorous, and at last he laid a levy upon all 
his realm to gather men for the work. The temple, when 
rebuilt, was so glorious that the whole city of Harran 
“ shone like the new moon.” 7 

He rebuilt a temple at Larsa,’ and restored the ziggurat 
at Ur, where four inscribed cylinders of his were found at 
the four corners of the temple, one of which mentions the 
early rulers of Ur, Ur-Engur and Dungi, (about 2400 B.c.); ° 
he also erected a stele of the highest historical importance 
which is now in Constantinople.?° 

Unhappily Nabonidus’ archaeological researches in- 
terested him more than his kingly duties, which he delegated 
to his son Belshazzar, that same Belshazzar who made a 
feast unto a thousand of his lords and whose fate is so 
graphically described in the book of Daniel.44_ Moreover, 
Nabonidus’ extreme devotion to the cult of Shamash in 
Sippar antagonised the priests of Marduk in Babylon, 
and therefore, when Cyrus with his Medes overran the 
country, he was welcomed by the priestly party as the 
saviour of the prestige of Marduk. 

The news of Cyrus’ triumphant advance had no power 
to rouse Nabonidus from his religious and antiquarian 
occupations. In 539 B.c. Sippar was captured without a 
blow and Nabonidus fled to Babylon, which, two days 
later, opened its gates to the conqueror, who recorded on a 

? Clay cylinder, B.M. 82-7-4, 1025. 

8 Clay cylinder, B.M. 85-4-30, 2. 

° Clay cylinder, B.M.K. 1689-1692. Langdon, op. cit., Nabonid No. 5,, 
Pp. 250-3. . 

10 Langdon, op. cit., Nabonid No. 8, pp. 270-89; Messerschmidt, 
Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 1896, p. 1. 

11 Daniel, cap. v. 
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clay cylinder now in the British Museum his entry into 
the city “ without battle and without fighting.” 1? Naboni- 
dus was taken captive, and his son Belshazzar was pursued 
and put to death.?8 

Several centuries later a far greater ruler than the 
unhappy Nabonidus showed at least some slight interest 
in archaeology. When Augustus was in Egypt after the 
battle of Actium, Suetonius relates,—‘‘ About this time he 
had the sarcophagus and the body of Alexander the Great 
brought from its shrine [the sacred precinct at Alexandria], 
and after gazing upon it, showed his respect by placing 
upon it a golden crown and strewing it with flowers: and 
being then asked whether he wished to see the tomb of the 
Ptolemies as well, he replied,—‘ My wish was to see a 
King, not corpses.’ ” 14 

Livy records that Augustus himself told him that, when 
he entered the shrine of Jupiter Feretrius, which he restored 
from an almost ruinous state, he read with his own eyes 
the inscription on a linen corselet dedicated by Aulus 
Cornelius Cossus in the fifth century, when he won the 
spolia opima by defeating the leader of the enemy in single 
combat. 15 

Visitors to Rome were shown the tusks of the Calydonian 
boar which Augustus had carried off from the temple of 
Athena at Tegea.1¢ 

Moreover, one of the richest of the many museums at 
that time existing in Rome was in the temple of Apollo 
on the Palatine, for here Augustus had collected some of 
the choicest works of art and many curious objects which 
illustrated the history and customs of the past.” In the 


12 Clay cylinder, B.M. No. 90920. 

13 Cf. “ Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle,” Col. III. 1. 22 et seq. 

H Suet. II., xvii. (Loeb Class, Library, trans. J. C. Rolfe). 

15 Livy IV., xx. 5. 

1° Paus. VIII., xlvi. 1; Callim., Hym. in Dian., 218 et seq. 
7 R. Lanciani, Anc. Rome, pp. 110 et seq. 
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precinct were statues signed by Lysippos and Lysias; 
statues of the fifty Danaids and of the fifty sons:of Ægyptus ; 
a chandelier formerly dedicated by Alexander the Great 
at Kyme; a collection of cameos and engraved gems ; 
medallions of eminent men; and rare examples of palaeo- 
graphy. Pliny, when discussing the similarity of early 
Greek and Latin writing, remarks, —“ I can bring the 
evidence of an archaic bronze inscription from Delphi, 
which Augustus has placed in his library as a specimen of 
palaeography.” 18 This temple was burnt down in 363 A.D., 
and all its treasures perished. 

We are told, —“ His own villas, which were modest 
enough, he decorated not so much with handsome statues 
and pictures as with terraces, groves, and objects note- 
worthy for their antiquity and rarity: for example, at 
Capreae, the monstrous bones of huge sea-monsters and wild 
beasts, called the ‘ bones of giants’ and the ‘ weapons of 
heroes.’ ” 19 ; 

The successor of Augustus who showed the keenest 
appreciation of archaeology was Hadrian, and Suetonius 
tells a little anecdote which links together these two rulers 
of the Roman Empire in a study which interested both. 
The historian narrates that in his infancy Augustus was 
given the surname of Thurinus, and adds, —“ That he was 
surnamed Thurinus I may assert on very trustworthy 
evidence, since I once owned a little bronze bust, represent- 
ing him as a boy and inscribed with that name in letters 
of iron almost illegible from age. This I presented to the 
emperor [Hadrian], who cherishes it among the Lares of his 
bedchamber.”’ 20 

Of Hadrian we are told, —“ so eager was he for travel 
that he wished to see and learn for himself everything 
which he had read concerning the places of the world.” 24 
He visited the tomb of Ajax at Ilium, erected a temple on 


18 Pliny, N.H. VII., 210 (ed. Detlefsen). 
19 Suet. II., Ixxii. 20 Suet. II., vii. 21 Vita, xvii., 8. 
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the spot where Xenophon and his Ten Thousand Greeks 
had hailed the first sight of the sea, and at Mantinea he 
honoured the grave of the hero Epaminondas. ‘ On the 
tomb,” says Pausanias, ‘‘ are two slabs. One is old, with 
a Boeotian inscription ; the other was placed there by the 
Emperor Hadrian, who composed the inscription on it.” 2? 

He goes on to describe an ancient sanctuary of Poseidon, 
the Horse-Tamer, near the city, constructed of logs of 
hoary oak. Only a thread of wool stretched across the 
entrance formerly guarded the sanctity of the temple. 
“ They thought,” Pausanias comments, “ that pious folk 
of those days would stand in awe even of a thread: but 
may be,” he reflects doubtfully, “ there was some virtue 
in the thread. The present sanctuary was built by the 
Emperor Hadrian. He set overseers over the workmen 
that no man might peep into the ancient shrine, and that 
none of its ruins might be removed, and he commanded 
them to build a wall round the new temple.” ?3 Evidently 
Hadrian thought the woollen thread was no longer sufficient 
to ensure inviolability. 

He seems to have made pilgrimages to all the famous 
shrines in Greece, and piously dedicated offerings appro- 
priate to the deities of each shrine. To Hera at the 
Argive Heraion he presented a golden peacock glowing with 
precious stones.2* At Thespiae he dedicated to Eros the 
skin of a bear he had slain and for which he wrote a dedica- 
tory poem :— %5 

“Archer, Cyprian Goddess’ son, 
Heliconian Thespiae’s Lord, 
Who Narcissus’ fields dost own, 
Hadrian’s offering, take, reward— 


22 Paus. VIII., xi., 8 (trans. Sir J. G. Frazer). 
23 Paus. VIII., x., 2, 3. 24 Paus. II., xvii., 6. 


235 G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex Lapidibus Conlecta (Berolini, 
1878), No. 811 ; Bernard W. Henderson, The Life and Principate of the 
Emperor Hadrian, a.D. 76-138, (1923), pp. 16 et seq. 
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Spoils of bear which he did slay, 
Smote from horseback in hot chase 
Now, O wise One, him repay,— 
Grant him Aphrodite’s grace.” 


He enquired of the Pythian oracle where Homer was 
born, and in Egypt went up the Nile as far as Thebes, 
where, on November 21st, 130 A.D., he and his party waited 
to hear Memnon harmoniously greet the sunrise. 

Somewhat earlier than Hadrian flourished Plutarch, to 
whose writings we owe much quaint lore and archaeological 
data. He seems to have been familiar with every nook and 
corner of Greece. His curious mind led him to enquire 
into many ancient customs, and verify with his own eyes 
relics which had been handed down from past ages. He 
comments upon the gifts dedicated in Athens by Nicias 
as follows :—‘‘ Of his dedicatory offerings there remain 
standing in my day not only the Palladium on the acro- 
polis—the one which has lost its gilding—but also the 
temple surmounted by choragic tripods in the precinct of 
Dionysus.” #® He also writes: Even to the present day 
Phocion’s house is pointed out in Melité, adorned with 
some copper discs, but otherwise plain and simple.” 2” 
Of the spear of Agesilaus at Sparta he remarks that he had 
seen it, and that it differed in nothing from that of other 
men.? In his Dialogues and Moralia he discusses many 
antiquarian niceties, and his researches have at least the 
merit of preserving details which might otherwise have 
perished in oblivion. 

But the greatest archaeologist of them all, or at least 
the one to whom we are most indebted, was Pausanias, 
who, with indefatigable zeal, sought out, noted down, and, 
for the most part, ascertained by personal observation 
facts, legends, details as to relics, ancient customs, ritual, 


26 Plut., Nicias III. (Loeb Class. Library, trans. Bernadotte Perrin). 
27 Plut., Phocion XVIII. 28 Plut., Agesilaus XIX. 
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folklore, everything that the most ardent antiquarian 
could wish. 

His description of Greece is such a storehouse of treasure 
that it must be read in full to appreciate its value. Every- 
one is familiar with his description of the more important 
sights and objects, the statue of Zeus at Olympia, the Chest 
of Cypselos, or his account of the Athens Acropolis. All I 
can do here is to quote a few passages which illustrate his 
reactions to the objects he describes. It is true that he 
was sometimes rather credulous, was sometimes carried 
away by his enthusiasm for venerable remains, but at other 
times he sounds a note of warning, or is even frankly 
sceptical, as when he remarks concerning the tusks of the 
Erymanthian boar preserved at Cumae,—‘‘ The assertion 
is without a shred of probability.” 2° 

He sets forth his high endeavour in writing his book. 
“ From the outset I aimed at sifting the most valuable 
traditions from out of the mass of insignificant stories 
which are current among every people. My plan was 
adopted after mature deliberation, and I will not depart 
from it.” 30 

When he reports on hearsay, or.had not himself seen a 
thing, he mentions the fact, e.g. ‘‘ I have not seen the walls 
of Babylon, or the Memnonian walls at Susa in Persia, nor 
have I heard of them from people who have seen them.” 31 
When he wishes to vouch for the truth of a statement he 
lulls doubt to rest by affirming that he saw it himself. 
Speaking of the Argive Heraion, he writes,—‘‘ Her most 
ancient image is made of the wood of the wild pear tree .. . 
it is a seated image: I saw it myself.” 3? Or, again,— 
“I saw the throne [of Apollo at Amyclae], and I will de- 
scribe it as I saw it.” 33 Yet once more,—‘‘ When the 
excavations were carried out near the pillar of Oenomaus 

29 Paus. VIII., xxiv., 5. 30 Paus. III., xi., 1. 

31 Paus. IV., XXXV., 5. 32 Paus. II., xvii., 5. 

33 Paus. III., xviii., 6. 
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[at Olympia], the diggers found there fragments of arms 
and bridles and curb-chains. I saw them excavated 
myself.” 34 

His aesthetic judgments of ancient works of art are often 
interesting. “Near it [the sanctuary of Athena the 
Bridler at Corinth] is a naked wooden image of Herakles : 
they say it is a work of Daedalos. The works of Daedalos 
are somewhat uncouth to the eye, but there is a touch of 
the divine in them for all that.” 3 Or he reasons about 
what he sees, and draws upon his fund of observations. 
Describing an ancient temple in Laconia he comments,— 
“ The upper story is dedicated to Morpho : this is the only 
temple I know that has an upper story.” 3 Elsewhere he 
writes,—‘* Another proof that the god was born in Epidau- 
ros is this: I find that his most famous sanctuaries are 
offshoots from the one at Epidauros.” 37 

Sometimes he discriminates between conflicting legends, 
for example, concerning the two necklaces which both 
claimed to be the famous necklace received by Eriphyle 
as a bribe to betray her husband Amphiaraos, he decides 
against the one at Amathus in Cyprus. “ For the necklace 
at Amathus is of green stones fastened together with gold ; 
but Homer in the Odyssey (xi., 327) says the necklace given 
to Eriphyle was made of gold.” 38 On one occasion he is 
scornfully contemptuous. ‘‘ The other explanation, that 
Tyndarios punished the goddess with fetters... is one 
I cannot accept for a moment. It would be too silly to 
‘imagine that, by making a cedar wood doll and dubbing it 
Aphrodite, he could punish the goddess.” 39 

Pausanias was interested in a wide range of subjects, 
and he notes many curious details of natural history. 
“ An elephant’s horns come down through its temples from 
above, and so curve outwards. I do not state this on mere 

34 Paus. V., XX., 4. 35 Paus. II., iv., 5. 

36 Paus. III., xv., 8. 37 Paus. II., xxvi., 7. 

3 Paus. VII., xxiv., 10; IX., xli., 21. 3 Paus. III., xv., 8. 
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hearsay, for I have myself seen an elephant’s skull in a 
sanctuary of Artemis in Campania.” 40 “ The bluest water 
I ever saw was at Thermopylae. ... Red water, red as 
blood, may be seen in the land of the Hebrews, near the 
city of Joppa. . . . The local legend runs that when Perseus 
had slain the sea-monster .. . he washed off the blood at 
this spring. I have seen black water welling up at Astyra, 
. .. but above Rome, across the river Anio, there is white 
water. When a man first enters the water, it feels cold, 
and makes him shiver, but after a little it heats him, like 
the most fiery drug. These are the wonderful and peculiar 
springs which I myself have seen.” 41 

Adequately to call attention to all the treasures to be 
found in the writings of Pausanias would require a com- 
mentary as voluminous as that of Sir James Frazer; but 
it would also require an erudition as vast as his, and his 
sympathetic intuition and charm of style as well. All I 
can do, therefore, is to beg all those interested in the matter 
to read Pausanias for themselves, for only so will they 
realise the fascination of this most lovable of archaeologists.* 


E. Doucras Van BUREN. 


40 Paus, V., xii., I. 41 Paus. IV., xxxv., 5. 

42 To the archaeologists mentioned in this paper may be added the 
governor of Ur whose collection of antiquities, similar to the Nippur 
collection referred to on pp. 70-1 above, was discovered by Mr. Woolley 
a few months ago in excavating the convent and school at Ur presided 
over by the sister of Belshazzar. [Ep.] 


